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Under  Germany's  Imperial 
Grovernment  German  business 
interests  were  co-ordinated 
into  a  national  organization  of 
industry  and  commerce  for 
strength  in  international  com- 
petition. Some  ideas  are  here 
suggested  for  the  voluntary 
co-ordination  of  America's  in- 
dividual interests  under  insti- 
tutional leadership  for  the 
intense  international  struggle 
ahead  of  us. 
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Mr.  Vanderlip's  Warning 
A  Forecas  t  of  What  A  merica  Can  Do 

Institutional  Leadership 
"  Tying  in ' '  Finance  with  Enterprise 

Our  ''Economic  Illiteracy" 


Mr.  Vanderlip '  s  Warning 

I      yl  R.  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  who  is  re- 
<^  V I  garded  by  many  eminent  men  as 
^  America's    preeminent  economist- 

^  banker,  and  is  certainly  our  most  generously 

^  advertised  financial  leader,  made  a  notable  address 
yJU)  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
jjAstor  on  the  night  of  February  25.    In  this  speech 
^  he  reiterated  the  admonition  to  the  people  of  this 
^  country,  which  has  been  the  burden  of  much  pre- 
vious public  statement  by  Mr.  Vanderlip — the  warn- 
ing about  our  national  shortcomings  in  the  way  of 
"economic  illiteracy"  and  blindness  to  economic  fact. 
He  had  most  prominently  in  mind,  however,  the  sit- . 
uation  as  he  sees  it  in  Europe,  and  our  failure,  as  he 
sees  it,  to  play  the  great  role  of  savior  in  the  re- 
organization of  Europe's  social  and  economic  chaos. 

The  Administration  at  Washington  and  Congress 
were  "arraigned"  impartially  and  unsparingly  for 
their  deadlock  of  obstinacy  vs.  willfulness — ^the  in- 
dulgence, as  he  sees  it,  of  selfish  political  purposes  in 
the  face  of  an  international  crisis  in  which  this 
nation  has  grave  responsibilities.  The  financial 
management  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  came  in 
for  sharp  criticism  in  connection  with  Mr.  Vander- 
lip's  reference  to  our  domestic  credit  situation,  the 
country's  resources  of  credit  having  been  permitted 
to  be  used  so  lavishly  in  ways  which  have  intensified 
the  difficulties  of  conducting  international  opera- 
tions. 

Out  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  speech,  as  quoted  next  day 

in  the  newspapers,  I  take  the  following  outstanding 
statements.  The  last  sentence,  with  the  words 
underscored,  seems  to  include  in  its  criticism  the 
non-political  leadership  among  the  country's  bank- 
ers and  others  in  positions  of  financial  responsibility 
to  the  business  community : 

The  world  will  never  he  safe  for  democracy  untU  de- 
moeraey  is  intelligent. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  look  forward  to  constructive  poli- 
cies. But  it  is  idle  to  propose  constructive  policies  if  they 
are  to  stand  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  a  foundation  of  mis- 
coneeptioUf  yjnorance  and  prejudice.  ... 

If  we  as  a  people  had  understood  the  fuU  import  of  this 
world  crisis,  we  should  have  demanded  from  the  Adminis- 
tration intelligent  information  and  authoritative  leader- 
ship; we  should  have  demanded  of  Congress  that  the  men 
who  occupied  time  on  the  floors  of  both  houses  should  show 
some  comprehensian  of  the  eansttnjpr  facts  of  the  econamie 
life  of  the  world.    We  should  have  demanded  of  finaneial 
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leaders  evidence  of  an  ujiderstariding  of  America's  finan- 
dal  responsibilitjj  to  act  in  the  direction  of  safeguardrng 
our  own  credit  situation,  that  we  might  play  our  rightful 
role  in  world  affairs. 

The  words  are  remarkably  suggestive.  They  come 
with  the  imprint  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  authority.  Of 
course  Mr.  Vanderlip  used  them  to  fit  certain  defin- 
ite things  he  had  in  mind.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
often  takes  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  and  gives 
the  words  a  meaning  that  applies  to  affairs  entirely 
different  from  what  "the  Fathers"  had  in  mind  when 
they  wrote.  Those  words  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  have 
in  them  a  vigorous  suggestion  of  facts  that  apply  to 
a  much  wider  range  of  circumstances  than  he  may 
have  specifically  intended  them  for.  They  suggest 
by  antithesis  the  creed  of  inspiration  for  an  Ameri- 
can business  democracy  in  which  the  economic  intel- 
ligence of  keen  brains  among  America's  business 
community  may  be  organized  to  the  development 
of  efficient  national  leadership  both  political  and 
financial.  They  contain,  as  it  were,  that  creed,  wiUi 
tiie  seamy  side  out. 

Business  Democracy 

■ 

WHAT  is  this  business  democracy  that 
shines  out  so  attractively  from  behind 
the  scolding  Mr.  Vanderlip  gives  the 
whole  business  community  for  its  catholicity 

of  economic  ignorance  and  irresponsibility  from  top 

to  bottom? 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  constructive  in  pur- 
pose, or  in  hope  of  realization,  in  admonition  like 
Mr.  Vanderlip's,  it  is  in  the  possibility  that  Amer- 
ican business  men  will  more  generally  get  the  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  democracy  among  the  business 
community — ^the  realization  that  American  business 
men  will  always  remain  individualistic  and  never 
submit  to  any  kind  of  "benevolent  despotism"  in 
their  business  affairs,  but  that  they  can,  and  must, 
get  together  and  secure  certain  general  benefits  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  keenest  individual  competi- 
tion. This  democracy  will  come  along  rapidly  as 
business  men  continue  to  spread  the  idea  that  a  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  is  a  back  number  who 
can't  see  beyond  his  own  business  fence,  who  can't 
see  that  there  are  things  in  the  great  organizations 
the  world  is  developing  about  which  he  must  know 
for  the  sake  of  general  prosperity  and  his  own.  It 
will  come  when  a  sufficient  number  of  business  men 
in  the  nation  are  individually  intelligent  enough  in 
regard  to  national  business  conditions  and  com- 
munity necessities  to  know  exactly  what  they  need 
and  want ;  and  when  a  sufficient  number  know  clearly 
what  they  want,  community  of  purpose  is  bound  to 
come.  This  community  of  purpose,  even  if  it  be  in 
a  minority,  will  get  what  it  wants  when  it  is  intelli* 


gent  enough  and  realizes  its  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  will  get  what  it  wants  in  legislation  wholesome 
for  business,  in  political  administration  legitimately 
favorable  to  business.  And  it  will  secure  what  is 
even  more  important,  business  leadership  by  busi- 
ness men  and  by  business  institutions  that  will  be 
adequate  to  the  job  of  conducting  great  affairs  which 
represent  the  co-ordinated  interests  of  American 
business  in  national  and  international  phases.  The 
business  interests  of  the  United  States  will  have 
reached  this  business  democracy  when  we  see  the 
following : 

When  we  shall  see  the  United  States  represented  in  the 
fi»ld  of  international  commerce  and  international  industry 
by  great  and  efficient  systems  of  oversea  transportation 
and  mercantile  organization  so  powerful  and  so  skillful 
that  no  other  nation  shall  be  able  to  get  the  world's  raw 
materials  for  its  industries  on  better  terms  than  we  or 
distribute  its  export  prodMcts.  vfith  any  advantage  in  com- 
petition— 

When  we  shall  see  corporations  of  ample  resources  in 
the  way  of  capital  and  alert  American  brains,  formed  by 
the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  and 
bankers,  carrying  out  wide-flung  co-ordinations  of  differ- 
ent hinds  of  American  business  enterprise  either  in  this 
country  or  extending  over  many  countries,  and  by  ingenu- 
ity in  the  combination  of  interlocking  interests  wresting 
success  out  of  situations  where  it  would  not  be  secured 
otherwise — 

When  we  shall  see  internatioyial  banking  for  this  coun- 
try developed  upon  a  world-wide  scale,  offering  services  of 
banking  and  of  encouragement  to  our  trade  that  are  of 
quality  matched  up  to  the  enterpi-ise  and  mental  resources 
of  average  business;  conducting  policies  that  show  vision; 
every  day  bringing  imjyrovement  into  American  banking 
methods  that  wiU  be  of  advantage  to  American  business; 
officered  by  men  of  American  nationality  and  sympathies; 
and  ready  to  go  somewhat  beyond  the  vmanediate  prospect 
of  the  nickel  in  profits — 

When  we  shall  see  the  railroads  of  America  profitable 
for  their  owners,  through  good  and  liberal  management, 
and  through  the  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  between  rtmn- 
a^ements  and  other  buMness  men,  with  mutual  recognition 
of  the  relationship  between  good  service  and  profit — 

When  we  shall  see,  in  short,  the  full  development  of  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  central  institutions  of  general 
service  of  the  business  community  that  represent  the  insti- 
tutional leadership  of  American  buMness  in  national  and 
international  affairs — 

When  we  shall  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition 
by  American  business  men  in  every  rank  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  responsible  for  the  kind  of  business  leadership 
as  well  as  of  political  leadership  that  is  measured  out  to 
thenir—  • 

When  we  shall  see  them  exercising  the  power  they  hold 
through  the  inherent  organization  of  the  nation's  busvness 

— that  is,  through  discrimination  in  business  relationships, 
through  the  support  of  progressive  banking  leadership  by 
means  of  their  accounts,  and  through  the  direction  of  the 
investments  they  make — as  part  of  the  exercise  of  their 
responsibility  in  the  business  commMnity,  as  well  as  in 
obvums  self-interest — 
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When  W€  8haU  see  the  maee  of  American  bneinees  men 
weU4nfanned  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  national  and 
tntwnational  phases  of  the  nation's  business;  tvell-in- 
formed  enough  in  the  everyday  machinery  of  commerce  to 
understand  good  service  and  leadership  by  the  financial 
institutioTis  chartered  by  the  public  for  the  purposes  of 
constructive  business  service;  and  exercising  the  power 
they  hold  so  that  they  see  that  they  obtain  for  America 
the  leadership  of  vision  and  the  service  that  enables 
America  to  ''play  our  rightful  role  in  world  affairs'' — 

When  tO0  shcill  see  the  complete  developyyient  of  the  vol- 
untary institutio7is  of  trade  association,  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, and  of  organization  to  further  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  American  business  men  can  carry  on  keen  compe- 
tition with  each  other  in  essentials  and  at  the  same  time 
get  mutual  benefit  in  many  kinds  of  cooperation — 

When  we  shall  see  among  the  American  business  com- 
munity the  general  recognition  of  the  self-interested  duty 
of  all  to  cultivate  a  collect  judgment  of  the  right  kind  of 
leaders  and  the  right  kind  of  leadership  in  business  and  in 
economic  statesmanship;  and  active  support  of  organized 
means  of  disseminatiTig  practical  economic  informoiion — 

Then  we  shall  see  a  great  business  democracy  in 
the  United  States  so  co-ordinated  in  purpose  and  in 
action  through  unanimity  of  opinion,  shrewd  leader- 
ship, and  resourceful  institutions  of  service,  and  so 
irresistibly  powerful  as  that  American  prosperity 
at  home  and  business  prestige  abroad  shall  develop 
in  a  way  appropriate  to  what  co-ordinated  American 
business  enterprise  did  at  home  and  abroad  when 
called  to  the  war. 

Then  we  shall  see,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  so 
effective  a  co-ordination  of  American  community 
of  interest  as  to  make  any  "big  business"  consolida- 
tion for  injurious  monopoly,  or  for  harmful  restraint 
of  trade,  practically  impossible.  So  that  we  might 
modify  our  laws  and  permit  forms  of  beneficial  co- 
ordination now  forbidden.  We  ought  to  see  a  whole- 
some increase  in  the  quality  of  economic  statesman- 
ship at  Washington,  perhaps  also  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  communities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  spirit 
of  genuine  community  of  interest  might  include  the 
labor  as  well  as  the  executive  elements  in  the  Amer- 
ican business  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  already  have  some  of  these 
things.  That  is  true,  and  it  is  an  earnest  of  the 
inevitable  realization  of  an  American  business  de- 
mocracy. But  it  must  all  be  pushed  to  further  devel- 
opment. We  must  be  sure  of  the  genuineness  of 
everything.  There  is  stage-money  in  circulation, 
and  the  American  business  community  has  histor- 
ically shown  its  proneness  to  worship  dignified' 
graven  images  of  ivory  and  brass,  with  cold,  cold 
feet  of  clay. 


Institutional  Leadership 

THE  time  has  come  when  the  business 
community  in  America  ought  to  find 
institutional  leadership  of  a  much  more 

productive  order  than  nov^  exists. 

Think  of  America  as  one  industrial  plant:  We 

have  the  greatest  aggregate  of  output  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  our  output  is  a  large  fraction 
of  the  whole  world's  production. 

Our  machine  is  highly  organized  for  intensive, 
economical,  efficient  production  of  output  of  the 
highest  quality.  Without  any  formal  kind  of  com- 
bination, simply  by  the  spread  of  an  American  idea, 
our  industries  as  individual  enterprises  dovetail  in 
economy  of  materials  and  of  processes:  our  enor- 
mous "key"  industries — our  "trusts" — supply  the 
smaller  special  factories  with  basic  materials  at 
low  costs  otherwise  unattainable ;  and  among  each 
other  our  manufacturing  plants  supply  each  other 
with  by-products  and  materials,  often  effecting  an 
economical  utilization  of  waste  substances ;  they  also 
find  mutual  economies  in  making  special  pArts,  or 
conducting  special  processes  for  each  other. 

Then,  out  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  size 
of  our  country — our  100,000,000  of  prosperous  people 
— ^we  have  developed  in  America  the  men  who  or- 
ganize extensive  campaigns  of  sale  and  distribution, 
with  skillful  advertising  and  many  methods  of  stim- 
ulating the  demand  of  consumers  and  the  efforts  of 
intermediate  merchant  distributors.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  science  of  generalship  over  great  organi- 
zations of  manufacture,  and  of  sales,  and  of  com- 
binations of  the  two.  We  have  courses  of  education 
in  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  technique  of  every 
kind  of  production  and  business.  We  spend  millions 
in  research,  and  even  invention  is  now  conducted  in 
million-dollar  plants.  Our  railroads  are  part  of  our 
manufacturing  and  domestic  distribution  plant.  We 
have  scores  of  collateral  agencies  that  stimulate  or 
give  specialized  services  in  our  great  plant  as  a 
whole. 

In  1917  America  accomplished  what  Germany's 
best  brains  had  not  possessed  the  vision  of  seeing 
as  even  distantly  possible.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  inevitable  sporadic  shortcomings,  here  and 
there,  or  the  temporary  mal-adjustments  in  the  tre- 
mendous accomplishment  of  turning  the  whole 
strength  of  this  nation's  productive  equipment  to 
war,  America's  business  community  demonstrated 
to  the  world — and  there  is  no  other  nation  that 
failed  to  take  notice  of  it — ^that  when  its  power  is 
coordinated  to  accomplish  any  national  purpose, 
whether  of  military  warfare  or  of  commercial  com- 
petition, nothing  can  stand  in  its  way. 


During  a  short  period  preceding  the  war,  do- 
mestic^ and  international  conditions  of  trade  per- 
mitted'our  machine  to  run  smoothly  and  safely  with- 
out any  particular  need  for  our  national  business 
community  to  concentrate  its  effort  or  its  purpose 
in  any  more  definite  way  than  it  did.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  an 
important  accomplishment  in  obtaining  institutional 
service  and  leadership  for  the  community ;  although 
it  will  take  time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  business  community  and 
the  community's  co-operation  in  its  leadership  that 
will  bring  the  fullness  of  benefit  of  the  System  as 
a  means  of  co-ordinating  the  business  community 
for  its  own  economic  self-control.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  everybody  if  some  means  could  have 
been  organized  by  which  the  railroads  and  other 
members  of  the  business  community  might  have 
been  got  together.  But  times  were  prosperous,  and 
everybody  got  along. 

It  was  all  easy  sailing,  at  that  time,  in  our  inter- 
national relationships  of  industry  and  trade.  No- 
body took  our  competition  for  export  trade  very  seri- 
ously, and  the  world's  markets  for  the  raw  materials 
that  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  every  great  na- 
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tion's  industries  were  absolutely  free  to  us.  We 

obtained  much  from  London.  Our  manufacturers 
hardly  knew  where  many  substances  came  from — 
substances  for  the  lack  of  which  they  might  have  to 
shut  down — ^it  was  so  easy  to  buy  in  London,  or 
Hamburg,  and  so  much  cheaper.  We  used  hon- 
don's  banks  to  do  our  foreign  banking.  English  and 
German  ships  delivered  foreign  materials  to  us,  and 
carried  out  the  exports  with  which  we  paid.  These 
merchandising,  banking,  and  shipping  facilities 
were  in  those  days  freely  obtainable  by  our  business 
community  on  almost  (but  not  quite)  the  same ' 
terms,  as  far  as  direct  prices,  rates,  etc.,  went,  as  if 
they  were  American.  We  had  practically  no  facili- 
ties of  the  kind.  World-trade  was  on  a  basis  of  in- 
ternational business  comity  that  was  never  before 
known,  and  will  not  again  be  known  for  a  century  at 
least.  Of  course  England's  business  community  prof- 
ited substantially,as  it  honorably  deserved  to  do,  by 
its  business  acumen  in  possessing  the  national  insti- 
tutions of  service,  which  gave  English  business  in- 
stitutional leadership  in  the  world's  markets,  and 
collected  tribute  from  the  business  communities  of 
nations  that  used  them.  For  a  time  we  probably 
profited  by  taking  advantage  of  their  economies  of 
service,  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  even  before  1914, 
the  time  had  come  when  we  should  have  had  such 
institutions  of  our  own. 

America  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  conditions 
in  the  international  field  are  not  what  they  were 
before  the  war,  and  that  we  face  international  com- 
petition organized  upon  lines  of  sharply-drawn  pur- 
poses of  control  of  raw  materials,  with  the  business 
of  rival  nations  co-ordinated  behind  strong  institu- 
tional leadership  built  up  for  action  in  every  direc- 
tion in  which  an  opportunity  can  be  discovered. 
Every  power  that  exists  in  financial  resources 
handled  with  skill,  every  power  that  certain  forms 
of  political  control  may  give,  is  now  being  con- 
summately handled  with  no  concealment  of  frank 
economic  nationalism,  to  get  control  of  trade  by 
exercising  control  of  economies  of  production  for 
trade. 

The  whole  world  is  under  search  to-day  for  its 

sources  of  raw  materials ;  development  of  these  on 
gigantic  lines  is  being  planned ;  the  old  contrivances 
of  import  tariff  discrimination,  that  handicapped 
rival  nations'  trade  on  its  entry  into  single  countries, 
are  now  being  superseded  by  a  discriminatory  ma- 
chinery of  world-wide  systems  of  export-tariffs  on 
necessary  manufacturing  materials  by  which  the 
manufacturers  of  a  rival  nation  are  given  the  handi- 
cap of  hip-her  produHion  costs  on  goods  for  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world.  By  means  entirely 
new  to  the  former  spirit  of  international  commerce, 
trade  competition  on  an  extensive  scale  is  now  get- 
ting ready,  and  it  m^y  work  its  competitive  pur- 
poses not  only  in  the  neutral  markets,  but  may 
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reach  with  influence  even  into  arrival  nation's  own 
home  trade  while  its  business  community  slumbers. 

What  is  this  institutional  leadership  of  which  our 
business  community  now  stands  in  grave  need? 

The  business  community  will  always  need  the  in- 
dividual leadership  of  counsel  and  stimulative  sug- 
gestion that  it  obtains  from  big  men  of  pubic  spirit, 
and  from  our  multiplying  sources  of  information 
and  advice.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  to  set  in  mo- 
tion America's  powerful  aggregate  of  potential  ac- 
tivity in  an  executive  way.  We  need,  to  head  us  in 
the  active  service  of  our  international  business  af-  m 
fairs,  powerful  corporations  organized  and  equipped 
in  every  detail  so  that  they  may  handle  affairs  on 
almost  the  national  scale  of  bigness. 

Our  affairs  in  the  foreign-trade  field,  touching 
imports,  exports,  transportation  and  foreign  invest- 
ment enterprise,  are  full  of  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties that  call  for  service-leadership  of  such  institu- 
tions. There  is  not  a  doubt  that  American  ship- 
ping can  be  made  to  pay  the  business  community  of 
America  whenever  some  big-visioned  financial  insti- 
tution effects  the  co-ordination  of  the  interests  that 
need  American  ships  with  shipping  interests  that 
*  are  not  water-logged  with  conflicting  purposes.  The 
problem  of  a  secure  supply  of  foreign  raw  materials 
calls  for  the  same  kind  of  a  solution.  Foreign  coun- 
tries offer  splendid  opportunities  for  groups  of 
American  business  concerns  to  go  in  and  develop  a 
market  impractical  for  any  to  attempt  individually. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  might  have  had  such  in- 
stitutional leadership  in  the  European  situation  ? 

It  will  not  be  at  all  sufficient  for  our  need  to  have 
great  corporations  in  the  field  if  they  simply  putter 
around  the  world  nibbling  at  little  jobs  that  pay 
handsomely,  admitting  no  fealty  to  the  American 
business  community.  No  banks,  however  loud  they 
may  talk  of  patriotic  service,  would  come  up  to  the 
standiard  of  institutional  leadership,  should  it  ever 
happen,  for  example,  that  a  government-coordi- 
nated business  community  such  as  Japan's  could 
use  them  as  the  instrument  of  conducting  a  "bull" 
market  in  silk  at  the  expense  of  America,  using  our 
much-needed  acceptance-credit  facilities  to  the 
amount  of  millions  for  their  purposes,  and  enabling 
the  Japanese  Government  to  build  up,  in  its  con- 
trolled specie-banks  here,  a  hoard  of  gold  aggregat- 
ing into  hundreds  of  millions.  Institutional  leader- 
ship by  banking  institutions  would  be  better  illus- 
trated in  the  patriotic  resourcefulness  of  the  British 
Danks,  which  created  a  special  system  of  credits  and 
barter-currency  in  Eastern  Europe  for  the  T—nefit 
of  British  trade,  and  are  meeting  the  problem  of 
fluctuating  exchange,  not  by  making  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  business  community,  but  by  offering 
an  unheard-of  thing  in  banking,  insurance  against 
loss  to  British  merchants  by  currency  depreciation. 
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There  is  direct  connection  between  business  de- 
mocracy and  the  development  of  institutional  serv- 
ice-leadership in  national  and  international  affairs. 

The  business  community  of  the  United  States 
combines  a  weight  of  productive  power,  business 
ability  in  all  its  forms,  and  financial  resources  that 
in  aggregate  is  unmatched  by  any  other  nation. 

The  business  community  furnishes  the  resources 
of  all  our  financial  institutions.  It  contributes,  both 
by  the  deposit  of  its  commercial  capital  and  by  the 
use  of  its  good  faith,  in  borrowing  credit,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  resources  of  commercial 
banks.  It  is  the  savings  of  the  business  community 
that  are  used  in  other  forms  of  finance. 

It  will  always  be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  part 
of  the  economic  machinery  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  that  a  preponderance  of  the 
business  community's  resources  of  surplus  income 
and  of  credit  must  be  turned  over  to  financial  insti- 
tutions whose  service  it  is  to  liquefy  it  all,  trans- 
muting it  all  regardless  of  its  sources  and  of  the 
particular  individual  interests  of  any  part  of  the 
community  into  a  general  stock  of  investment  capi- 
tal or  commercial  credit.   This  is  finance. 

It  will  always  be  legitimate  and  necessary  to  gen- 
eral economic  progress  that  a  large  part  of  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  investment  capital  and  of  commercial 
credit  shall  be  intrusted  absolutely  to  the  discretion 
of  bankers  and  financiers  for  handling.  There  must 
be  supplies  of  credit  in  the  market,  available  for 
commerce  and  industry  on  the  usual  terms  of  sup- 
ply, demand  and  safety.  Safety  and  the  best  profit 
obtainable  must  continue  to  be  the  ruling  motives 
in  the  discretion  of  both  commercial  and  investment 
bankers  when  handling  a  great  volume  of  the  com- 
munity's stock  of  capital  and  credit. 

It  now  appears  obvious  that  the  business  commu- 
nity must  find  a  way  of  securing  another  order  of 

finance :  one  in  which  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  capital  and  credit  may  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  large-scale  interna- 
tional operations  that  will  give  a  refum  in  benefits 
that  are  indirectly  of  much  greater  money-value  in 
the  end  than  the  community  obtains  when  its  re- 
sources are  used  for  the  single  purpose  of  direct 
money  profits.  This  will  probably  be  the  leading 
development  in  "high  finance"  in  the  next  few  com- 
ing years.  We  have  had  our  notable  period  of  the 
formation  in  large  unit-concentrations  of  individual 
business.  We  were  afraid  of  it  when  it  began.  We 
have  lived  to  see  the  general  benefit  of  the  great 
"key  industries."  Our  position  in  touch  with  the 
whole  world's  business  now  compels  us  to  develop 
further  co-ordination.  The  business  community 
will  suffer  if  it  does  not  secure  the  wider  vision  in 
its  finance,  to  meet  the  bigger  situation. 
We  will  secure  it.  It  would  be  easily  possible  to 
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give  the  names  of  a  hundred  shrewd  and  successful 
business  men  in  this  country  who  cany  substantial 

accounts  in  certain  banks  that  offer  a  service  of 
liberal,  non-remunerative  kinds  to  American  busi- 
ness, for  no  other  reason  than  to  support  those  serv- 
ices. They  say  so.  Some  of  them  do  no  foreign 
business  of  any  kind.  They  say  they  do  not  require 
these  banks'  financial  services  at  all.  They  repre- 
sent a  rapidly-growing  realization  of  business^  de- 
mocracy that  will  secure  what  it  knows  it  requires, 
by  the  effective  use  of  its  financial  power  in  sup- 
port of  institutional  leadership  which  it  thinks  lives 
up  to  the  new  order.  What  if  even  it  should  be  a 
fact,  in  reality,  that  the  very  services  it  admires 
are  not  all  that  they  should  be? 

It  would  still  be  an  undeniable  evidence  that 
America  is  progressing  steadily  to  the  point  in  a 
genuine  democracy  of  business  where  so  large  an 
element  among  business  men  will  have  a  good  prac- 
tical grasp  of  the  everyday  machinery  of  national 
and  international  business  affairs,  and  so  vivid  an 
appreciation  of  their  community  of  interest  with  the 
whole  community,  that  their  financial  support  and 
the  benefit  of  their  ideas  will  begin  to  tell  in  the 
securing  of  a  better  and  better  institutional  leader- 
ship. 

The  time  may  not  be  ten  years  away  when  the 
.Hve  majority  of  American  business  men  in  every 
hne  will  take  so  active  an  interest  in  the  mwntenance 
of  a  strong  general  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  all, 
and  close  continuity  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  opin- 
ions between  them  and  the  institutional  leaders  of 
the  country  will  have  developed  so  effective^a  mutual 
reaction  between  community  and  its  leadership,  that 
our  Federal  Reserve  Board,  acting  in  harmony  of 
opinion  with  big  men  at  the  head  of  our  most  power- 
ful institutions  of  international  finance,  will  be  the 
executive  center  of  an  interchange  of  practical  in- 
formation, of  capable  judgment  of  affairs,  and  of 
generid  reliance  upon  its  disinterested  integrity  and 
wisdom  that  will  enable  this  nation's  business  com- 
munity to  act  with  unanimity  and  self-control  that 
will  give  America  the  power  to  steady  a  world  crisis. 

"Tying-in" 
Finance  with  Enterprise 

A MAN  who  is  an  authority  on  real  estate 
once  said  that  the  Woolworth  Building 
in  New  York  could  not  possibly  pay  as  a 
straight  office-building  proposition.   He  may 

have  been  mistaken  about  that,  but  his  explanation 

of  how  it  would  pay  is  plausible  and  contains  a  good 
illustration  of  the  working  of  a  principle  in  large- 
scale  business  co-ordination  that  is  coming  in.  He 
said  that  the  great  building's  loss  as  a  straight  real- 


estate  enterprise  was  more  than  paid  for  by  its  value 
to  the  general  Woolworth  Stores  enterprise  as  an 
advertisement.  There  is  not  a  "skyline"  post-card 
of  New  York  that  fails  to  advertise  the  Woolworth 
Stores,  and  it  is  said  that  the  post-cards  and  other 
pictures  of  the  building  that  are  sent  around  the 
world  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  Company  number 
into  the  millions  every  year. 

This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  how  a  business 
enterprise  can  be  made  to  pay  if  it  has  collateral 
sources  of  benefit  or  profit  that  can  be  capitalized. 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  instances  can  be  found 
where  two  independent  enterprises,  or  groups  of 
several  enterprises,  benefit  each  other  by  working 
together,  sometimes  just  by  their  mutual  presence  in 
the  field,  to  the  extent  of  increasing  profits  or  of 
making  one  or  both  pay. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  is  known  to 
have  employed  this  principle  extensively  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  general  control  over  German  trade.  There 
are  many  evidences  of  its  having  directed  groups  of 
industries  in  a  "mass-play"  upon  some  neutral  mar- 
ket, even  at  a  loss  for  some  of  them  which  was  made 
up  by  subsidy,  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  mutual 
activity.  Something  of  this  kind  in  a  big  way  is 
being  organized  by  the  British  Government  in  com- 
bination with  financial  institutions  and  British  busi- 
ness concerns  in  Eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  finest 
examples  of  co-ordination  by  private  business  on  its 
own  account,  by  "tying  in"  different  interests  that 
would  react  in  benefit  upon  each  other,  was  the  de- 
velopment of  German  shipping  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  interest  between  certain  shipping  con- 
cerns and  the  merchant  community  of  Hamburg. 
These  interests  declined  Government  subsidy,  pre- 
ferring to  work  out  successful  economies  of  their 
own. 

Hamburg  was  a  sales-department  for  German 

manufacturers  and  a  market-place  for  Baltic  trade. 
Its  merchants  wanted  a  transportation  system  for 
their  special  purposes.  Its  bankers  saw  their  inter- 
est in  the  idea.  German  manufacturers  were  shown 
how  the  ship  lines  would  benefit  them.  They  all 
went  in  for  shipping.  It  was  made  to  pay  directly 
and  collaterally.  Whenever  a  market  anywhere  in 
the  world  looked  good,  or  raw  materials  could  be 
obtained,  or  German  bankers  saw  an  opportunity  for 
building  a  public-service  enterprise  as  an  invest- 
ment, the  merchants,  the  ships,  and  the  bankers  all 
arrived  at  the  same  time.  The  merchants  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  ship-owners  to  see  their  profits 
through  a  keyhole  with  both  eyes.  The  shipping  in- 
terests knew  that  they  would  have  the  full  support 
of  Hamburg's  business. 

Captain  Dollar  has  been  an  American  apostle  of 
co-operation  in  foreign  markets.  He  has  time  and 
again  shown  how  a  group  of  enterprises  can  mutu- 
ally stimulate  the  creation  of  a  great  business.  He 
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has  told  how  building  a  railroad  in  China,  and  hav- 
ing steamships  crossing  the  ocean  to  it,  developed 
an  immense  interior  production  of  oil  that  helped 
China,  made  the  railroad  pay,  gave  business  for  the 
ships,  kept  merchants  busy,  and  furnished  material 
for  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  it  induced 
export  business.  It  is  in  definitely  working  out  co- 
ordinated enterprises  such  as  this  and  "tying-in" 
the  interests  financially,  that  great  round-the-world 
operations  are  being  organized.  Interests  working 
with  Spain  as  a  center  are  now  organizing  through  a 
strongly  capitalized  corporation  the  development  of 
bonanza  cotton  culture  in  Northern  Argentina  and 
Paraguay  for  supplying  a  group  of  European  manu- 
facturers. They  will  have  collateral  activities  that 
will  pay  as  well  as  the  cotton. 

A  very  fine  example  of  institutional  service-leader- 
ship in  organizing  co-ordination  in  extensive  phases 
was  given  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  when  the  "Webb  Law"  became  an  Act.  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  institution,  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  add  financial  strength  wherever  needed,  as 
well  as  expert  advice  in  foreign-trade  organization, 
a  considerable  number  of  "Export  Associations" 
were  formed  for  combination  activities  in  the  foreign 
markets. 

Under  the  "Edge  Law"  it  is  now  possible  to  get 
together  especially  effective  co-ordinations  of  indus- 
try, commerce  and  finance.  Groups  of  American 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  join  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  foreign  enterprises,  like  railways,  electric 
power,  light  and  traction  companies,  factories,  etc., 
in  situations  where  such  will  pay,  and  "tie  in"  by  this 
employment  of  their  capital  a  ready,  market  which 
they  practically  create  for  their  products,  with  a 
continuing  export  business  in  supplies  which  these 
foreign  enterprises  will  need.  Much  collateral  busi- 
ness invariably  follows  such  foreign  enterprises. 

The  interested  American  concerns  would  presum- 
ably control  such  foreign  enterprises  through  owner- 
ship of  stock,  which  they  would  take  pro-rata,  sell- 
ing some  of  it  to  American  investors  not  directly 
concerned  in  the  profits  of  construction  and  export. 
This  either  direct,  or  by  united  issue  of  some  security 
for  which  they  would  jointly  vouch. 

The  French  used  to  have  a  saying,  "Every  franc  a 
bullet,"  meaning  that  every  franc  of  French  money 
loaned  or  invested  abroad  should  be  loaned  or  in- 
vested upon  terms  that  brought  not  only  a  return 
of  interest  but  of  trade  or  of  preferment  for  French 
interests. 

Every  dollar  of  profit  that  an  American  business 

enterprise  brings  back  from  foreign  business  creates 
a  new  opportunity  for  profit  in  every  other  Amer- 
ican business.  The  co-ordination  described  above 
ties-in  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community's  financial  resources  to  American 
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trade  and  helps  the  bringing  back  of  more  dollars 
of  profit  from  foreign  business.  No  American  busi- 
ness can  busy  itself  profitably  abroad  without  giv- 
ing collateral  assistance  to  other  American  business 
at  work  near  by.  The  whole  American  business 
community  almost  invariably  benefits  by  it  all. 
American  business  democracy  connects  with  sup- 
•  port  of  such  conditions  of  foreign  business  and 
finance  and  with  support  of  institutions  that  lead 
the  general  business  community  in  finding  and  or- 
ganizing the  opportunities  for  this  co-ordination  in 
the  foreign  field. 

There  are  ways  in  which  the  idea  of  direct  tying- 
in  of  production,  trade  and  finance  might  be  carried 
out  in  domestic  affairs  of  nation-wide  scope. 

Our  "Economic  Illiteracy" 

IT  has  been  said  ex  cathedra  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  "economically  illit- 
erate." Which  is,  of  course,  a  pleasantry — 
an  artful  distortion  of  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
our  business  community  are  inclined  to  attend  so 
exclusively  to  individual  business  that  the  commu- 
nity does  not  give  the  active  attention  to  the  national 
aspects  of  its  own  business  that  individual  and  com- 
munity interests  need  in  the  year  1920  A.D. 

There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  where  business  men  as  a  general  thing  are 
able  to  talk  more  intelligently  about  the  everyday 
developments  of  big  and  little  business  in  its  indi- 
vidual or  its  national  aspects. 

If  we  could  take  a  census  of  our  business  com- 
munity in  America — a  kind  of  civil  service  examina- 
tion of  everybody — we  might  find  the  majority  of  us 
woefully  "illiterate"  of  the  theories  and  the  dogmas, 
and  maybe  we  couldn't  repeat  the  classic  formulas 
of  economics  in  their  literary  wordings.    But  I 
think  the  number  of  intensely  practical,  and  success- 
ful, men  in  America  who  are  "up"  in  economic 
science  in  its  most  formal  dress  is  underestimated — 
it  is  obviously  underestimated  by  anybody  who  might 
say  in  seriousness  that  we  are  economically  blind. 
And  the  number  of  shrewd  men  in  all  the  walks  of 
our  business  life  who  have  secured,  out  of  the  school 
of  years  of  experience  with  that  wonderfully  com- 
plex machinery  of  everyday  business  that  a  man  in 
America  must  get  fairly  familiar  with  to  succeed, 
so  comprehensive  and  so  practical  a  grasp  of  the 
living  facts  about  buying  and  selling,  production, 
speculative  influences,  manipulation,  transportation, 
prices,  money  and  credit,  banking  and  financial  ma- 
chinery, stocks  and  bonds  and  investment,  loss  and 
gain,  cool  calculation,  personal  preference,  whim, 
and  every  other  element  of  human  nature  that  enters 
into  the  reality  of  real  business — ^the  number  of  busi- 
ness men  in  every  walk  of  life  who  have  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  all  these  and  their  reactions  on 
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each  other,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  business 

in  its  localized  forms  and  in  its  national  organiza- 
tion, and  shrewd  judgment  in  successful  use  of  their 
knowledge  every  day  in  the  year,  probably  runs  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  the  United  States. 

Economic  theory,  dogma  and  classic  formulation 
is  vain  without  the  practical  luiowledge  these  men 
have.  The  world  is  about  as  safe  as  it  will  ever  be- 
come, short  of  the  millennium,  for  a  business  democ- 
racy that  knows  the  common  data  about  the  world's 
machinery  of  business  sufficiently  well  to  make  up 
its  own  mind  when  new  theories,  or  old  theories  set 
to  new  tunes,  come  up  for  judgment,  in  the  develop- 
ment either  of  the  nation's  political  economy  or  of 
the  nation's  non-political  leadership. 

The  best  kind  of  education  in  economics  is  the 
combination  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  business  in  all  its  phases — ^including  its 
national  and  its  international  organization  and  the 
operations  of  political  economy — and  a  "back- 
ground" of  as  much  scientific  theory  as  a  man  can 
find  it  practical  to  obtain. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  "feel  out" 
the  interest  of  the  American  business  public  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  economic  information,  the  growth  of 
public  demand  for  it  in  ten  years  has  been  notable. 
It  is  not  "wonderful,"  for  it  is  exactly  what  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  the  absolute  antithesis  of  "eco- 
nomic illiteracy"  or  "economic  blindness."  It  is 
consonant  in  every  particular  with  the  "pep"  of  the 
get-ahead  individual  American  and  of  the  American 
community.  It  is  fairer  to  think  of  the  business 
men  who  are  not  so  interested  as  somewhat  back- 
ward than  to  underrate  the  advance  of  the  average. 

There  is  in  America  a  development  of  the  tech- 
nical journalism  of  the  particular  trades,  industries, 
and  professions,  that  is  unequaled  either  in  volume 
or  quality  anywhere  else.  This  is  highly-specialized 
economics  that  contributes  in  the  most  wholesome 
way  to  the  grasp  of  general  economies.  The  "trade 
associations"  of  America  exist  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchange  of  information;  they  have  devel- 
oped in  the  American  business  community  the  sense 
of  solidarity  in  which  men  who  wprk  under  the  keen- 
est stimulation  of  individualism  in  business  are 
nevertheless  the  most  chivalrous  of  active  competi- 
tors among  each  other,  and  enter  with  the  finest 
esprit  de  corps  into  co-operative  activities  of  various 
kinds.  There  is  no  better  lesson  in  economics  that 
can  be  learned  than  this.  The  spirit  that  has  grown 
up  in  this  way  is  broadening  into  the  general  work- 
ing mutuality  of  interest  throughout  the  nation  in 
all  its  varied  activities  that  is  bringing  the  common 
solidarity  of  interest,  purpose,  and  responsibility 
which  is  true  business  democracy  and  the  ideal  of 
political-economy. 

American  universities  and  colleges  are  turning  out 


every  year  classes  of  young  men  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  scientific  business  organization  un- 
known a  decade  or  more  ago.  Excellent  schools  for 
systematic  study  of  business  organization  with  gen- 
eral economic  grasp  are  ready  to  give  men  in  active 
business  the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  education. 

Many  leading  newspapers  have  developed  finan- 
cial and  business  departments,  and  carry  in  their 
general  news  pages  and  editorials  the  comprehen- 
sive theory  of  economic  and  political  events.  Popu- 
lar periodicals  have  taken  up  economic  subjects  in 
their  sketchy  style  of  treatment,  and  are  stimulat- 
ing wider  spread  of  popular  interest. 

The  Government  supplies  an  immense  tonnage  of 
literature  on  general  and  special  economic  topics.  It 
furnishes  the  data  for  a  great  quantity  of  interpre- 
tive material  put  forth  by  private  institutions  for 
advertising  purposes.  Our  banks  distribute  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  among  all  classes 
the.  circulars  that  follow  from  week  to  week  the  cur- 
rent development  of  business.  These  circulars  are 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  of  benefit.  They 
are  prepared  by  men  of  expert  attainments  in  the 
special  field  of  economics  covered  by  them,  and 
though  issued  by  institutions  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  hold  a  disinterested  position  in  regard  to  financial 
developments,  are  almost  invariably  the  output  of 
publicity  departments  somewhat  separated  from  the 
activities  of  the  functional  executives,  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  go  m  discussion  of  public  affairs, 
are  authorities,  sound  and  conservative. 

America  has  been  lately  developing  a  current  eco- 
nomic literature.  We  have  some  strong  periodicals 
that  are  devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to  finance,  and 
are  virtually  stock-market  or  bankers'  trade  jour- 
nals. We  have  also  several  excellent  small  economic 
periodicals  whose  editorial  authority  is  of  high 
order;  they  do  not  pretend  to  cover  the  field  of  po- 
litical economics  in  a  comprehensive  way,  or  do  not 
succeed  in  doing  so.  We  have  a  growth  of  literature 
on  the  fringe  of  the  economic  field:  devoted  largely 
to  tiie  emblazonment  of  personal  achievement.  We 
have  an  enormous  output  of  cheap  rehash,  "write- 
up,"  and  shady  material.  An  unfortunate  fact, 
which  foreigners  take  as  an  indication  of  a  half- 
baked  state  of  business  intelligence  in  America,  is 
that  so  much  is  given  currency  in  America— often 
in  good  newspapers,  and  emanating  even  from  in- 
stitutions regarded  as  original  sources  of  economic 
information^that  is  grotesque  and  misleading,  ful- 
some exaggeration,  or  important  fact  palpably  mis- 
handled and  dressed-up  by  hack  writers. 

An  institution  of  service-leadership  much  needed 
in  the  American  business  community  is  a  periodical 
organized  on  a  basis  appropriate  to  it.  This  should 
not  be  on  a  haphazard  basis  either  as  to  financial 
resources,  breadth  and  quality  of  information  and 
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editorial  interpretation,  or  editorial  organization  to 
deliver  the  goods.  It  should  cover  the  current  de- 
velopments of  business  and  of  political  economy  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  whole  world.  There 
should  never  be  any  doubt  of  the  completeness,  the 
accuracy,  the  conscientious  liberality  of  treatment, 
of  every  issue. 

It  should  co-ordinate  and  complement  the  trade 
journalism,  the  financial  news,  the  newspapers,  and 

the  journals  of  political  opinion.  It  should  be  not 
only  a  review  and  complete  exponent  of  the  world's 
economic  progress,  from  fortnight  to  fortnight,  but 
it  should  be  a  part  of  the  constructive,  forward- 
building  organization  of  the  business  community. 
It  should  be  an  exponent  of  the  business  initiative 
of  the  commuunity,  particularly  in  phases  of.  insti- 
tutional leadership  and  democratic  co-ordination  of 
the  community.  It  should  be  big  and  broad  and 
just,  so  painstakingly  conscientious  in  its  research 
into  the  facts  of  every  moot  subject  of  national 
economy  that  it  will  conmiand  the  respect  of  both 
sides  of  controversial  questions. 

It  should  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the  whole 
working  machinery  of  the  national  in  the  interna- 
tional industry  and  trade,  steadily  building  up  the 
practical  knowledge  of  American  business  men  in 
the  intricacies  of  a  genuine  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional business  in  all  its  forms,  for  of  such  is  the 
true  grasp  of  economic  judgment. 

It  should  not  scold,  nor  smatter  with  ignorant 
adulation  where  it  is  not  deserved,  but  should  stimu- 
late both  the  community  and  its  leaders  to  progres- 
sive action  by  showing  to  the  public  the  possibilities 
of  every  situation.  It  should  be  cheerful,  with  dig- 
nity of  earnest  purposefulness.  It  should  be  made 
intensely  interesting,  not  by  distortion,  nor  exag- 
geration, nor  flippancy  of  language,  but  by  the 
wealth  of  human  interest  that  is  contained  in  the 
simple  story  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  far  parts  of  the  world. 

It  ought  to  complete  the  whole  range  of  an  Amer- 
ican business  man's  seekings  for  information :  poli- 
tics and  international  diplomacy  as  these  relate  to 
business,  finance,  the  stock-market,  banking,  effi- 
cient investment,  the  markets  for  materials,  specu- 
lative activities  of  all  kinds,  the  railroads  and  ship- 
ping, trade  at  home  and  abroad,  development  of 
enterprise,  insurance,  the  statistical  barometrics  of 
current  and  forward-looking  developments,  socio- 
logical trends  of  economic  significance — no  element 
of  value  should  be  neglected. 

It  should  not  be  a  mere  collector  of  news  items, 
nor  a  magazine  of  haphazard  articles  of  an  inter- 
esting nature.  It  should  be  organized  so  that  it 
shall  glean  the  world's  news,  but  it  should  take  off 
only  the  cream  of  significant  development  and  tell 
these  with  interpretation  and  background  of  history. 


It  should  not  be  filled  with  cheap  statistics,  but  should 
develop  new  sources  of  needed  statistical  fact  and 
present  a  thoroughly  analyzed  product  of  value. 

In  short,  it  should  be  the  highly-finished,  highly- 
concentrated  product  of  an  editorial  organization 
built  up  for  efficiencies  as  our  business  organizations 
are  when  they  are  typical  of  American  energy  and 
success.  It  should  be  the  means  by  which  the  busiest 
man  may  secure  a  reliable  grasp,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time,  of  the  essential  economic  facts  of  cur- 
rent business,  a  means  of  co-ordinating  in  their  right 
places  the  news  and  the  opinions  and  the  descriptive 
elaborations  of  economic  news  which  he  may  receive 
from  the  many  sources  now  available  for  his  casual 
notice. 

A  Definite  Proposition 

A DOZEN  years  of  anusiial  dpportanity  far  learning  what 
the  American  community  needs,  wants  and  will  buy,  in 

the  way  of  periodical  literature  that  is  devoted  to  the  liberal 
information  of  the  public  on  economic,  political  and  business 
subjects,  has  convinced  me  that  a  periodical  such  as  has  just 
been  described  can  now  be  successfully  launched  on  the  large- 
scale  basis  of  enterprise. 

It  has  got  to  measure  up  to  a  big  idea.  Its  smil  must  be 
big.  It  must  have  an  editorial  organization  bigger  than  the 
one-man  scope  of  editorial  creation  of  a  small  financial  re- 
view. It  must  have  ,an  editorial  organization  planned  to  put 
across  so  big  a  product  as  to  command  a  very  much  larger 
circulation  than  any  financial  periodical  now  has.  It  must  be 
made  and  managed  so  as  to  reach  a  big  business,  so  as  to 
make  the  costly  production  pay  on  a  subscription  price  ap- 
propriate to  a  large  circulation. 

It  must  have  sufficient  resources  to  begin  with  which  will 
permit  of  the  strong  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
staff  necessary  to  make  it  the  editorial  success  and  the  busi- 
ness success  that  will  carry  the  big  idea. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  my  own  capacity 
for  the  organization  of  tihis  greatly  demanded  work.  My  own 
contribution  is  going  to  be  the  vision  of  the  product  and  the 

organization  necessary  for  it,  also  some  skill  in  the  technique 
of  periodical  publication,  and  a  considerable  command  of 
economic  judgment  of  the  value  and  significance  of  business 
and  political  news.  The  editorial  organization  and  the  pxoduct 
are  both  going  to  be  away  beyond  my  personal  measure  in 
every  way. 

I  am  going  to  use  all  the  experience  I  have,  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  every  kind  focussing  on  this  enterprise,  in  organizing 
a  group  of  men  to  do  in  every  particular  the  nearly  perfect 
thing.  This  editorial  organization  itself  is  to  be  the  result  of 
several  years  of  close  observation  and  of  trying-out  of  ideas. 
I  am  going  to  get  an  organization  that  will  create  the  ideas. 
This  periodical  will  not  be  any  clever,  precocious,  or  individ- 
ually-slanted work  of  one  man;  it  will  be  big,  sane  and  hu- 
man, with  a  normal-minded,  wholesome,  cheerful  editorial 
personality.    Every  great  publication  has  always  had  a  dis- 
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tinct  editorial  personality.    In  modem  journalism  this  is 
wrgamzed 

I  am  going  to  organize  an  editorial  personality  for  this 
new  publication  tiiat  will  appear  in  this  way:  It  is  going  to 
have  so  complete  command  of  what  is  going  on  over  the  world 
as  to  command  your  confidence  in  it  as  the  means  of  sys- 
tematically keeping  you  informed.  It  is  going  to  know  what 
it  is  talking  about,  through  the  most  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious processes  of  finding  out,  that  it  may  convince  you  that 
you  can  form  your  own  opinions  upon  what  it  tells  you.  It 
is  going  to  hold  so  scrupulous  self-control  over  the  individual 
prejudices  of  its  editors  that  you  will  know  that  no  good  point 
on  any  side  of  a  more-than-one-sided  question  is  withheld 
from  you;  but  we  will  not  be  so  insipidly  impersonal  as  not 
to  say  our  opinion  out  strongly  whenever  we  feel  like  it, 

I  am  going  to  organize  to  make  it  attractive  and  readable. 
It  will  be  typographically  ^'smart/'  in  a  businesslike  suit  of 
clothes.  It  will  be  illustrated,  to  widen  its  appeal  and  make  it 
a  'family"  periodical.  It  will  be  readably  written.  The  latter 
is  to  be  organized  for.  The  work  of  the  great  world  is  full  . 
of  human  interest  and  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  has  its 
pictures,  its  wonders  of  big  machinery,  its  seven  seas  and 
white  sails  of  far-away  commerce.  Many  an  article  of  eco- 
nomic value  representing  weeks  of  research  is  made  prosy 
and  tedious,  in  the  telling.  My  own,  for  instance*  But  edi- 
torial organization  can  combine  earnest  thought  with  vigor- 
ous vizualization  in  good,  terse,  well-arranged  form.  Some  of 
the  human  interest  may  be  let  in.  But  the  information  must 
go  firsty  the  underlying  smousness  must  not  be  sacrificed. 

It  will  have  a  range  covering  every  significant  development 
of  business,  national  organization  and  political  economy  that 
touches  American  interests.  But  it  will  be  kept  in  small  bulk 
through  exercise  of  editorial  skill,  for  the  saving  of  busy 
men's  time  and  for  economy  of  publication*  It  will  not  be 
bulked  with  rehash  of  material  which  newspapers  and  other 
agencies  have  already  published  in  its  best  form. 

The  periodical  I  have  m  view  shoald  have  your  support  for 
theae  three  reasons: 

1.  — ^It  will  be  the  best  periodical  for  your  own  conveidlciit 
satiaf action  in  f oUowing  the  affairs  of  the  worUL 

2. — It  will  be  a  constructive  institution  for  the  furthering  of 
Am^can  interests. 

3.  — By  its  character  of  liberality  and  dependability  in  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  on  all  important  questions  aflfecting 
tiie  buraness  Hf e  of  the  country  it  will  exert  a  strong  influence 
for  8  sane»  craistructiTe  public  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  Personal  Equation 

I WILL  say  that  my  own  preparation  for  this  work  began 
with  a  college  education.    It  was  continued  in  two  years 
of  business  discipline  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment, 
followed  by  eight  years  of  newspaper  experience  centering  in 
New  York. 

The  newspaper  work,  after  the  usual  beginner's  apprentice- 
ship, which  takes  him  from  the  tenement  to  Fifth  Avenue, 


and  shows  him  about  every  aspect  of  life  in  the  city,  led  into 
politics  and  finally  to  financial  journalism  in  Wall  Street. 

It  gave  the  occasion  for  meeting,  and  in  several  instances 
for  making  acquaintances  that  lasted  for  years,  with  the  big 
men  of  finance;  with  merchants  and  "captains  of  industry"; 
with  national  statesmen,  including  every  man  who  has  been 
President  since  Harrison;  with  eminent  lawyers  and  in  par- 
ticular the  men  who  had  most  to  do  in  the  period  of  concen- 
tration when  America's  "key  industries"  were  merged  into 
units  of  adequate  size;  with  professional  men  and  educators; 
and  with  hundreds  of  men  who  did  not  stand  forth  so  promi- 
nently but  were  strong  and  practical  and  shrewd  in  their 
places,  and  contributed  much  in  ideas  and  in  executive  detail 
to  the  work  of  the  business  community  and  to  the  nation's 
progress. 

It  led  on  into  the  field  of  periodical  journalism.  This  is  a 
different  field.  Brilliance  counts  heavily  in  the  success  of  an 
individual  writer,  but  in  management  of  executive  editorship 
and  of  the  business  of  publication  judgment  must  also  count 
that  comes  from  many  experiences.  It  is  something  like  the 
seasoned  judgment  of  the  merchant,  as  compared  with  the 
"pep"  of  the  salesman. 

My  experiences  in  periodical  journalism  have  taken  me 
through  an  intensive  training  in  the  creative  management  in 
pretty  nearly  every  phase.  I  have  been  associated  with  peri- 
odical publication  underteken  by  successful  men  that  failed 
through  mistakes  of  inexperience.  I  have  used  those  ex- 
pensive experiences  very  successfully  later  on.  My  work  has 
covered  the  creative  ov^ight  of  editing;  I  have  had  to  mas- 
ter the  technique  of  typographical  "make  up**  with  illustra- 
tion to  the  point  of  originating  new  ideas  in  attractive  print- 
ing and  binding  with  respectful  reference  to  cost  and  be- 
fitting "tone";  I  have  had  to  master  costs  from  text  to  dis- 
tribution; every  detail  has  at  times  been  my  direct  work,  in 
the  initial  stages  of  publication;  not  many  men  have  had  so 
complete  a  training  for  the  commission  of  co-ordinating  the 
creation  of  a  new  periodical. 

I  have  served  in  subordinate  executive  capacity  under  four 
different  editors-in-chief  of  exceptional  capacity  or  brilliance, 
each  with  his  own  ideas  of  editorial  policy. 

In  1908,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York  began 
the  development  of  ite  service  of  business  information  from 
a  basis  of  stock-market  gossip  to  the  broad  view  of  funda- 
mental developments  over  the  nation  of  full  economic  sig- 
nificance. I  was  invited  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
financial  supplements  published  by  it.  In  that  work  we  not 
only  created  a  new  financial  periodical  which  in  one  year 
reached  an  independent  paid  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the 
then  leading  publication,  but  became  the  most  widely-quoted 
periodical  of  ite  kind,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  America 
produces. 

When  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  1914  began 
ite  program  of  expansion  into  the  foreign  field,  I  entered  as 
one  of  the  first  members  of  its  Foreign  Trade  Department 

and  brought  out  "The  Americas,"  a  monthly  which  at  first 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  publication  of  trade  description 
about  South  America,  but  soon  broadened  to  cover  the  int^- 
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national  tarade  of  the  whole  world,  international  politice,  and 
foreign  economic  developments  everywhere.   It  did  not  touch 

home  economic  conditions,  excepting  such  as  were  definitely 
connected  with  our  national  foreign  relationships.  It  con* 
tained  also  practical  articles  for  the  information  of  Amer- 
ican hnsiness  men  in  organizing  to  do  foreign  business. 

^'The  Americas''  was  a  unique  suocess.  Its  leading  articles, 
on  subjects  of  international  commerce,  national  organization 

in  commerce,  and  American  possibilities  in  commerce,  repre- 
sented pioneer  research  in  a  subject  new  to  America,  and  they 
were  widely  quoted  in  America  and  even  in  Europe.  The 
London  Times'*  cidled  'The  Americas"  the  most  informing 
periodical  on  commerce  that  was  published.  It  was  distrib- 
uted gratis,  but  its  lists  were  strictly  limited  to  business 
firms,  influential  individuals,  and  institutions.  Probably 
70,000  persons  have  asked  for  it,  and  thousands  wanted  to 
pay  a  subscription  price  to  obtain  it.  Last  year,  when  the 
lists  were  not  so  strictly  guarded,  the  distribution  by  specific 
request  quickly  ran  up  to  37,000. 

The  distribution  was  frequently  pruned  by  sending  out 
eards  for  distributees  to  sign  if  they  desired  it  cqntinued. 
Invariably  75  per  cent  continued.  Once,  to  test  out  whether 
it  was  actually  being  read,  we  hid  the  return-slip  among  the 
reading  pages.  Out  of  18,000  then  mailed,  over  12,000  slips 
came  back;  uid  among  those  who  wrote  special  letters  of  ap- 
preciation were  1185  of  the  leaders  of  American  business,  and 
many  important  men  of  business  and  of  state  affairs  abroad. 

For  five  years  I  was  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign*-trade 

service  organization  of  the  bank,  specializing  upon  organiza* 
tion  for  foreign  business,  and  taking  part  in  many  confer- 
ences, including  some  for  the  formation  of  Export  Asso- 
ciations under  the  Webb  Law.  Both  in  the  bank's  connec- 
tions and  out  of  it,  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  world- 
wide developments  in  commerce  and  in  economic  diplomacy 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  and  after  was  afforded  that 
is  not  often  to  be  secured. 

We  are  coming  into  a  p^iod  of  intensely  important  fur- 
ther development  internationally*  There  will  be  many  subtle 
developments — ^there  are  already — ^the  full  significance  of 
which  will  probably  not  be  caught  unless  they  are  seen  in 
the  light  of  pre-war  and  war-time  commercial  policy  and  or- 
ganization among  the  nations* 

Last  year  I  was  sent  on  a  six-months'  trip  through  South 
America  making  general  economic,  social  and  tirade  observa- 
tions— ^the  first  of  a  series  of  trii>s  covering  the  world  then 

planned  for  the  purposes  of  foreign-trade  work  and  "The 
Americas." 

I  have  contributed  a  share  in  the  last  ten  years'  development 
of  practical  business  information  in  this  country,  information 
to  enable  men  of  affairs  to  judge  current  business  trends  with 
certainty.  The  last  five  years  have  givra  me  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  learning  where  the  important  information 
about  international  business  can  be  obtained,  and  what  it 
noaittL  One  purpoee  in  this  proposed  pmodieal  is  to  devdop 
the  national  and  the  intematiimal  together,  with  th^  rme* 
tions  upon  each  other. 


How  to  Finance  It 

I PROPOSE  the  financing  of  the  periodical  by  soccessfol 
and  public-spirited  men  in  the  business  community  as 
follows: 

$250,000  necessary  for  preliminary  organizaMon  and  to 
carry  the  puJ^licOrtian  through  the  period  in  which  sue- 
eeanve  issues  eaimat  pay  expenses,  to  be  raised  progres- 
sively as  needed  by  the  advwnee  sale  of  profit^h4xring  per- 
petual subscriptions. 

Each  profit^haring  perpetual  subscription  to  be  sold 
for  $50,  entitUng  the  holder  to  receive  every  issue  of  the 
periodical  for  so  long  as  it  shaU  be  continued;  also  to 
share  pro-rata  with  all  other  perpetual  subscription  hold- 
ers in  one-third  of  all  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  and  in 
one-third  of  aU  tangible  and  intangible  property  or  value 
accumulated  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  enterprise 
or  services  established  as  a  by-product  of  its  organization. 

The  sale  of  profit-sharing  suhscriptAons  to  be  discon- 
tinued whenever  the  publication  reaches  a  paying  basts, 
all  subscription  holders  as  a  group  to  participate  never^ 
theless  in  ftUl  in  one-third  of  cUl  profits. 

No  subscription  to  be  issued  excepting  for  cash  at  fuU 

price. 

No  sale  of  the  magazine  or  its  capital  properties  to  be 
effected  vnthout  consent  of  the  majorUy  in  interest  of  oil 

subsanption  holdings;  all  receipts  of  any  such  sale  to  be 
shared  in  on  the  same  basis  as  profits  are  shared  in  All 
profit  from  services  or  enterprises  conducted  as  by-product 
of  the  main  pubUeation  in  any  wwy  to  be  included  as  re- 

ceiptSy  or  earnings^  of  the  periodical  itself y  for  purposes  of 
profit-sharing. 

One-third  of  all  profits  of  every  kind  to  be  shared  in 

full  by  the  employees  of  the  periodical.  One-third  of  all 
properties  to  stands  by  some  feasible  method  of  oMotment 
of  interest,  in  the  names  of  continuing  employees,  includ- 
ing such  as  may  be  regtdarly  retired  after  years  of  service 

or  for  disability y  and  including  the  estates  of  employees 
dying  in  the  service  of  the  enterprise. 

My  own  interest  in  property  and  profits  to  be  confined 

to  one-third  plus  a  salary  for  functional  services  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  a  year,  but  vnthout  any  share  in  any  other 
manner  as  an  employee,  excepting  as  remuneration  for 
legitimate  expenses  incurred  by  me  in  the  busmiess  of  the 
periodicaL 

The  interest  of  subscription  holders  to  remain  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  freely  transferable,  with  the  prvoHege  of 

having  the  periodical  sent  any  other  person  or  persons 
as  desired,  except  that  any  additional  expenses  of  mail- 
ing to  foreign  addresses  shaU  be  payable  to  the  publisher. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  practical  men  of  affairs  that  this 
simple  contractual  arrangement  for  furnishing  the  capital 
for  an  enterprise  which  has  no  tangible  property  is  in  reality 
much  safer  and  more  workable  than  incorporation  and  issu- 
ance of  stock. 
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I  have  outlined  in  detail  the  national  conditions  that  call 
for  a  great,  strcms^y  initiated  organ  of  systematic  informa- 
tion in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  organization  and  the 
periodical  that  I  have  planned  will  become  the  strongest 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
this  of  putting  it  across — ^it  is  the  only  way. 

I  believe  that  the  strongest  appeal  in  the  proposition,  to 
the  men  who  will  receive  this  pamphlet,  will  be  to  their  pride 
as  American  business  men.  If  by  the  frankness  of  statement 
here,  I  have  aroused  faith  in  this  proposition  as  a  means  of 
forwarding  American  business  democracy,  you  will  support 
this  enterprise  for  that  reason  alone,  with  the  primary  wij^h 
of  devoting  a  reasmiable  amount  of  money  to  the  forwarding 
of  it  without  regard  to  any  otiier  satisfaction  in  it. 

It  will  be  an  added  satisfaction  to  receive  a  certain  divi- 
dend in  the  shape  of  the  periodical  itself,  which,  at  present 
indication  of  costs,  will  be  equivalent  to  7  per  cent  upon  the 

investment,  from  your  standpoint. 

In  the  case  of  men  in  executive  management  of  large  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  10,  20,  or  more 

of  these  perpetual  subscriptions  can  be  used  to  good  purpose 
for  sending  to  branch  managers,  foreign  correspondents  and 
customers,  as  a  regular  means  of  systematic  information. 

I  think  it  absolutely  legitimate  to  say,  to  men  of  your 
business  judgment,  that  I  believe  the  periodical  will  be  a 
splendid  business  success.  There  are  fully  600,000  persons  in 
the  United  Statra,  to-day,  who  would  be  good  prospects  for 
the  sale  of  an  attractive,  informing  publication  of  this  kind. 
It  should  be  a  great  advertising  medium.  And  granted  only 
that  it  succeeds,  it  should  pay  handsomely.  If  it  should  reach 
a  paying  basis  within  a  few  months,  and  this  is  entirely  pos- 
sible though  not  prudent  to  anticipate,  these  profit-sharing 
subscriptions  will  prove  to  be  instruments  on  the  order  of 
the  original  ventures  in  Mr.  Ford's  automobile  business. 


America  ought  to  have  such  a  publication 
as  this. 

You  personally  need  it. 

It  will  become  a  great  educational  force  in 
the  business  community. 

It  will  have  a  very  strong  influence  for  in- 
telligent public  opinion  on  business  questions. 

Its  cost  to  you  is  moderate. 

The  profit-sharing  feature  of  the  plan 
ought,  in  a  few  years,  to  return  a  good  part 
of  this  cost  to  you  every  year. 


FREDERICK  TODD 


10  PARK  AVENUE 

BLOOMFI£LD,  NEW  JERSEY 


